MARSHAL
corps prepared to invest the capital, which had worked
havoc with Napoleon.
There was fighting at St. Dizier, where Ney took a
secondary role, on the 26th, followed by an enemy with-
drawal in the direction of Vitry. They could -well afford
to make a show of retiring, as a few days would bring
them news of the thrust delivered at Paris. Meanwhile
a true understanding of the situation had dawned on
Napoleon, who turned about in a desperate endeavour to
outpace the fatal march of the Allies.
Order was sacrificed to speed, and the Grand Army,
moving in straggling columns, reached Troyes on the
3oth. Marmont and Mortier had charge of the garrison
in the capital. What would be their measure of resis-
tance? For three months the joints of the Empire had
held together, as though by a miracle. Now to crown
that brilliant feat by giving battle outside the city,
which stood for Napoleon. Paris was loyal. Paris
remembered Brumaire, Italy, and '96. Paris remembered
the Marshals. . . .
It was an hour before twilight. A ball of sun, seen
through mists, watered the slope of Montmartre.
Prussian batteries were there in position, manned and
ready, but without firing. For Marmont had surrendered.
Napoleon raged at the news, but still he spoke of
concentrating at Fontainebleau and sweeping on to
recover Paris. No one shared his illusion. The mad star
had crashed from its zenith. A Provisional Government
"was formed already, with plans for securing the Corsican's
abdication and recalling the Bourbons. Rally at Fontaine-
bleau? The new order rested on foreign bayonets,
150,000 ready to strike, with masses approaching the
city. Napoleon might exert his old influence over the
Guard who, faithful as ever, gave him their voices:
"Vive FEmpereurl A Paris! A Paris!* The magic of
Marengo was still potent. But the Marshals had ceased
to move in the light of fantasy.